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FOREWORD 



Reserve Forces continue to play a very important role in Britain’s defence 
capability. This document sets out the latest developments in our work on the policy and 
legislation which might govern their use. 

The proposals spring from the great change in the international security 
environment caused by the end of the Cold War. Recent military operations - the Gulf 
conflict, humanitarian intervention in Northern Iraq.thecontinuing no-fly zones overthat 
country, and our involvement in the former Yugoslavia - have illustrated both the need for 
new concepts to allow Reserves to play a full part, and the deficiencies of the existing 
legislation, which was mainly devised with a major European war in mind. 

The proposals outlined here are founded on the principles I announced to the 
House of Commons on 17 June, set out in paragraph 12 of this document, which also 
form the background to ourthinking on thefuture size and shape of the Reserve Forces. It 
is important to recognise that the proposals in this document are not dependent on any 
particular size or shape of the Reserves. They form a policy framework, to be supported by 
legislation, which would continue to apply irrespective of any increase or decrease in the 
size of the Reserves made in response to changing operational needs over the years to 
come. Thus they are consistent with, but do not depend on, the developing plans for the 
size and structure of the various Reserve Forces. 

I announced the results of our detailed deliberations on the future of the Navy’s 
Reserves, and our latest proposals for the RAF’s Reserves, on 17 June; those proposals 
have since been the subject of consultation, and I hope to announce the way forward on 
them shortly. Our work on the operational requirement for the Army’s Reserves, and 
hence the size and shape of the Territorial Army, continues, and I shall be making an 
announcement about it as soon as possible. 

An important aim of the proposals in this document is to outline the flexibility 
needed in any new legislation, which must be capable of enduring for twenty years or 
more, and of coping with adjustments to the Reserve Forces as circumstances change. 
The proposals here are a development of those published in March 1992 under the title 
"The Future of Britain's Reserve Forces", and take account of the many helpful 
comments received since then. The purpose of this document is to obtain responses to 
our latest ideas before we start the detailed work of preparing a Bill, which we hope to lay 
before Parliament in the 1994/95 session. 

I know that the maintenance of effective Reserve Forces is vitally dependent on the 
tri-partite relationship between the Ministry of Defence, the Reservist, and his or her 
employer. The proposals here - particularly for revised call-out liabilities, and for new 
categories of Reserve - have potentially far-reaching consequences for that relationship. 
They deserve careful consideration. 

I stress that these are proposals, and no decisions have been taken. I should 
welcome comments from political colleagues, from organisations with a direct interest, 
such as the Territorial, Auxiliary and Voiunteer Reserve Associations and our National 
Employers' Liaison Committee, from employers individually and collectively, from 
Reservists themselves and their families, and from any others who believe they have a 
useful contribution to make. 




The Secretary of State for Defence 
The Right Honourable 
Malcolm Rifkind, QC, MP, 
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INTRODUCTION 



1 Following the end of the Cold War, the Ministry of Defence (MOD) carried out a 
comprehensive study of the mix between Regular and Reserve forces. The study 
made proposals for the more flexible use of Reserves, which were published in 
March 1992 in a Defence Open Government Document (DOGD), "The Future of 
Britain's Reserve Forces". Work has continued since then, taking account of the 
many comments received in response to the DOGD. This document presents the 
latest position, including a development of the embryonic "Ever Ready" concept 
of the DOGD into a more complete concept for a "High Readiness Reserve", it 
also contains more information on the likely effects of the proposals on Reserves 
and their employers, with suggestions of ways in which their impact might be 
reduced. 

2 In parallel with the development of the proposals presented here, work has 
continued to identify the necessary changes to the structure of the Reserves of all 
three Services and to define further their future roles and tasks, The Secretary of 
State announced in June this year the publication of two further consultative 
documents which outlined the latest proposals for the specific tasks to be 
assigned to the Navy's and the RAF’s volunteer Reserve Forces, Fie also said that 
we were re-examining the operational requirement for the Army’s Reserves, and 
hence the size and shape of the Territorial Army. 

3 It is importantto recognise that the proposals in this document are not dependent 
on any particular size or shape of the Reserves. These proposals form a policy 
framework, to be supported by legislation, which would continue to apply 
irrespective of any increase or decrease in the size of the Reserves made in 
response to changing operational needs over the years to come, Thus they are 
consistent with, but do not depend on, the developing plans for the size and 
structure of the various Reserve Forces. 

4 This document is issued as a basis for consultation, and responses from all those 
with a direct or indirect interest in its proposals wouid be welcome. The proposals 
themselves are shown in bold. The text highlights certain points on which we are 
especially keen to have wide-ranging comments. The address to which 
responses should be sent, and the closing date, are given in the final paragraph. 

5 All references to personnel in this document apply equally to males and females, 
although for brevity the pronouns "him" and "his" have been used rather than 
"him or her" etc. 
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CURRENT CATEGORIES OF RESERVES 
AND THEIR CALL-OUT LIABILITY 



6 Our Reserves currently fall into three categories, described briefly below in 
general, tri-Service terms. The details of title, reserve commitment and call-out 
liability vary considerably, so what follows is a summary rather than a definitive 
statement. 

'/ THE REGULAR RESERVES consist of former members of the Regular Forces who 
have, or volunteer to retain, a liability to call-out for a number of years. They tend 
to have left the Regulars relatively recently, and include all ranks. They have a 
liability to train in peace, although this has not been enforced in recent years. 

8 OTHER FORMER REGULARS are also liable to be recalled to service. The 
principal group are those in receipt of a Service pension. They tend to be older 
and of higher rank, and it may be 20 years or more since they left the Regular 
Forces. They have no liability to train in peace. 

9 THE VOLUNTEER RESERVES consist of civilians, usually with no former Service 
experience, who voluntarily take on a call-out liability. The vast majority train in 
peace. 

10 The present call-out liability of all three categories is generally governed by 
provisions "that national danger is imminent or .. a great emergency has arisen" 1 
or that "warlike operations are in preparation or progress" 2 , but there are some 
significant exceptions 3 . The use of the main provisions must be reported to 
Parliament. Once called out, individuals are variously liable to serve forone, three 
or five years, until the end of their Reserve engagement, for up to twelve months 
beyond that time, or "during such time as the emergency in the Secretary of 
State's opinion continues". 



1 Reserve Forces Act 1980 Section 10 (1) 

2 Reserve forces Act 1980 Section 11 (1) 

3 The most important is that the Royal Auxiliary Air Force is not liable for call-out "when warlike operations 
are in preparation or progress ". Another anomaly, is the liability of Naval and Marine Pensioners to call-out 
" Whenever any emergency arises which in the Secretary of State’s opinion renders it advisable to require 
[their] services" (Reserve Forces Act 1980 Section 30 (1)). 
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BRITAIN’S DEFENCE POLICY AND THE 
GENERAL CONCEPT FOR USE OF RESERVES 



11 The end of the Cold War has heralded a period of new risks and uncertainties in 
the strategic environment. Britain’s defence policy has evolved in response, and 
is now defined in terms of three overlapping Defence Roles: 

© first, to ensure the protection and security of the United Kingdom and 
our dependent territories, even when there is no major external threat; 

0 second, to insure against any major external threat to the United 
Kingdom and our allies; and 

© third, to contribute to promoting the United Kingdom’s wider security 
interests through the maintenance of international peace and stability. 

Our concept for the more flexible use of Reserves in support of these Defence 

12 Roles is underpinned by three principles, which were announced by the Secretary 
of State in June this year. They are: 

• that Reserves will play a continuing crucial role in providing support to 
their Regular colleagues; 

• that we should make the roles of the Reserves more relevant to today's 
needs; and 

• thatweshould plan to deploy Reserves much more widely in operational 
roles in peacetime. 

We will continue to plan to use Reserves to provide formed units, sub-units and 

13 individuals to complete the Services' operational capability both in the remote 
possibility of a major external threat to the United Kingdom and our allies (the 
second defence role above), and in the event of our being involved in a large- 
scale conflict elsewhere in the world (under the first or third defence roles). 
However, we now plan also to use the capabilities of the Reserves in two ways 
in circumstances short of major war. First, Reserves would provide specialist 
capabilities for which there is little need in peacetime, and which are therefore 
available only on a limited basis in the Regular forces; an example is the use of 
public relations officers and linguists in support of current operations in the 
former Yugoslavia. Second, they would supplement the existing Regular 
capability on a broader front to meet temporary increases in commitments. 

This more flexible use of Reserves will provide cost-effective support to our 

14 Regular forces in undertaking a range of operations - including peacekeeping, 
humanitarian aid and disaster relief - in the new international security 
environment. It will, over time, increase the operational experience and 
expertise of the Reserves, and it will meet their desire to make a greater 
contribution in situations short of general war. 
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A Royal Navy Sea King helicopter operating from HMS INVINCIBLE. Members 
of the Royal Naval Reserve perform a wide variety of roles, including aircrew. 
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THE FLEXIBLE USE OF RESERVES: 

FOUR LEVELS OF MILITARY CAPABILITY 



15 



Figure 1 



LEVEL 1: THE REGULAR FORCES, The United Kingdom’s peacetime military 
commitments are met by the Regular Forces (usually including a tew Reserves 
gaining experience by undertaking short engagements as Regulars within the 
authorised Regular strength). This level is shown diagrammatically, with the other 
levels, in Figure 1. Although the levels are presented here in sequence, it is not 
necessary to attain one level before moving to the next. 



Operational 

Capability 

(not to scale) 




LEVEL 4 



LEVEL 3 



LEVEL 2 



LEVEL 1 



16 LEVELS: VOLUNTARY ENHANCEMENT, Here we would require a relatively 
small number of Reserves to meet an operational need. There would be many 
Reserves with the necessary skills to fill some posts, and for them it would be 
appropriate to look first to those ready and able to come at the time, in other 
cases, however, the skills required, like those mentioned in paragraph 13 in use 
on current operations, will be in short supply in the Reserves as well as in the 
Regulars; to give substance to our plans, and on the assumption that compulsory 
call-out would be inappropriate, it will be necessary to obtain a prior commitment 
from individuals to serve in these circumstances. Finally, there will be some tasks 
(moving ammunition from depots, for example) which Reserves could undertake 
on a part-time or short-term basis without breaking their civilian contracts of 
employment. 

1 7 LEVEL 3: COMPULSORY CALL-OUT, A greater operational need would require 
a more substantial addition to the Regulars. This would demand the compulsory 
call-out of part or, if appropriate, all of the Reserves. 

18 LEVEL 4: EXPANSION. If there were a serious build-up of tension over an 
extended period, it might be appropriate to expand the Regulars and the 
Reserves to increase the standing operational capability and provide an 
increased mobilised capability, as required by the threat. This process Is not 
considered further in this document, but we envisage that any additional 
Reserves would fall within the existing and proposed categories described here. 

7 
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PROPOSALS FOR CALI OUT LIABILITY 



19 The existing liabilities for call-out described in paragraph 10 above will continue 
to support the use of Reserves. But they were devised with mass mobilization or 
major war in mind, and do not suit the current range of potential operations. We 

propose therefore to extend and rationalise these liabilities in four main ways. 
We propose: 

« to extend the "warlike operations" provision to those Reserves 
(principally the Royal Auxiliary Air Force) currently outside its scope; 

« to broaden the "warlike operations" provision to include 
peacekeeping or humanitarian operations; 

• to make the liabilities of all Reserves as similar as possible; and 

• to develop provisions for call-out to permit wider and more flexible 
use of Reserves. This would involve two new categories of Reserves, 
the High Readiness Reserve and the Sponsored Reserve, involving a 
relatively few Reserves; and an opportunity for the remaining majority of 
the Reserves to offer to take part in the "Voluntary Enhancement" level 
(see paragraph 16 above) through a Ready Reserve List. These 
concepts are described briefly in paragraphs 25 - 27 below. 

20 Separately, we propose that Reserves should be able to volunteer to undertake 
certain duties which are not defined as training, even though they were not 
called out. This would ease a current restriction. The scope of the change would 
need careful definition, but we would hope to permit, for example, the armed 
guarding of Service establishments, support of the civilian community in disaster 
relief, and activities such as moving stored ammunition and preparing equipment 
for an operation (see paragraph 16 above). 

21 We also propose to make it simpler for Reserves to join the Regular Forces on 
short engagements to fill posts within the authorised Regularestablishment, and 
subsequently to return to Reserve status. 

22 PRIORITY OF USE OF RESERVES 

We propose to change the current commitments on the priority of use of 
Reserves. The Reserve Forces Act 1 980 provides that the pensioners of the Army 
and Royal Air Force can be called out only after the appropriate Regular Reserve; 
and there is a similar commitment in regulations to use the Army’s Regular 
Reserves before the Territorial Army. Both date backto 1965, and tend to prevent 
the most effective use of specialist skills. We propose to drop both commitments, 
while recognising that in practice it would not be appropriate to make widespread 
use of Pensioners before the Regular Reserves were deployed. 

23 FREQUENCY OF USE 

It is impossible to predict how frequently Reserves will be required in the new world 
security situation. But we can say that since call-out involves considerable cost, 
the Government will not wish to take that step lightly. Any tendency towards 
frequent use of a group of Reserves would, apart from any other factor, indicate 
that it would probably be more cost-effective to provide that particular capability 
in the Regular forces. 
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NEW CATEGORIES OF RESERVE 



24 The proposals for new categories of Reserve, described more fully below, do 
not affect the existing arrangements described at paragraph 6 - 9 above. 
Members of the High Readiness Reserve, and those putting their names forward 
for the Ready Reserve List, would already be in the Regular or Volunteer Reserves. 
Other former Regulars who were keen to serve in this way could, if they met the 
required standards, volunteer to join the Regular Reserve or Volunteer Reserve. 
Members of the Sponsored Reserve need have no prior Service experience, but 
they would assume an appropriate legal liability for call-out as members of the 
appropriate Volunteer Reserve Force. We plan that these new categories would 
form only a small proportion of the total Reserve strength. Any large-scale 
deployment of Reserves or use of formed Reserve units would, as now, draw on 
the appropriate parts of the main body of the Reserves. 

25 THE HIGH READINESS RESERVE 

We propose a new High Readiness Reserve (HRR), which would meet the 
requirementforskills in short supply in the Reserves as well as the Regulars in the 
second level of military capability (see paragraph 1 6 above). Its members, drawn 
from existing Regular and Volunteer Reserves, would voluntarily enter into an 
agreement to be available for call-out in circumstances where other powers of 
call-out were not activated. To keep the individual’s commitment current, the 
agreement would be renewed every year. If changes in circumstances made it 
necessary, individuals would be able to withdraw from their agreement after a 
period of notice, or seek exemption from call-out. A maximum period of whole- 
time service resulting from an agreement would be set, perhaps at nine or twelve 
months. And we believe that the increased call-out liability should be rewarded 
with an increased bounty (see paragraph 28 below). The number of HRR required 
has yet to be established, but we expect it to be less than 5,000, and perhaps as 
few as 3,000. Further details of the proposal are at Annex A. 

26 TI-IE SPONSORED RESERVE 

We propose a Sponsored Reserve as the development of a proposal included in 
last year’s document which would permit the greater use of civilians to replace 
Regulars in the support area. In essence this would formalise the excellent 
support already given on an ad hoc basis by defence contractors intimesof crisis 
and conflict. The concept is that MOD would let a contract to a company to 
provide a service in peace, crisis and war, on the condition that an appropriate 
proportion of the workforce had a Volunteer Reserve liability, and could thus be 
deployed in uniform to continue the work required by the contract in an 
operational environment. The agreed price would allow for the cost of recruiting 
workers prepared to take on a call-out liability. The individual worker would 
become a member of the Volunteer Reserves, and be liable for call-out 
accordingly; the training commitment of any group could be tailored to the 
circumstances of their task. We do not propose any formal restriction on the use 
or deployment of the individuals once called out, but since their value to the 
Services would lie in the continued performance of the specific support work for 
which they were originally employed we would not normally plan to use them on 
any other task. Further details of the proposal are at Annex B. 

4 This is all similar to the provisions of Section 14 and Schedule 1 of the Reserve Forces Act 1980, but they 
apply to Army reserves only, whereas our proposals would be available to all three Services. 
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6th (Volunteer) Battalion, The Royal Regiment of Fusiliers, on exercise. 




A Senior NCO of the RAF Volunteer Reserve collects film from the 
photo-reconnaissance pod of a Jaguar aircraft. 
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2 7 THE READY RESERVE LIST 

We propose to give further flexibility in the use of Reserves in peacetime 
operations by allowing them to volunteer for full-time service should the need 
arise and their personal circumstances permit. This would be administered 
through a Ready Reserve List. There would be no additional terms or conditions 
of service for those on the List, in order to have some idea of the numbers who 
might be prepared to volunteer, names could be entered on the List in advance. 
Individuals would be completely free to join the List or withdraw from it as their 
domestic and employment circumstances changed. There would be no 
compulsion or coercion to join the List, and membership of it would not bring 
any additions! obligation to enter whole-time service. (All those on the List would, 
however, retain their existing call-out liability, and could therefore be called out 
under other provisions if that were necessary). We envisage that members of the 
List would usually be in the Volunteer Reserves, although some Regular Reserves 
could also be eligible. There would be no fixed size for the List, for it would simply 
be a register of those who would like to be offered the chance to serve when a 
need for volunteers arose. However, we would anticipate only a small percentage 
of the Volunteer Reserves being called upon at any onetime underthis provision. 

28 The way in which the different Reserve categories would fit into the levels of 
enhancement of our military capability is illustrated in Figure 2. 



Figure 2 
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REMUNERATION OF RESERVES 



29 When training, Reserves are paid slightly less than equivalent Regulars because 
they are subject to less day-to-day disturbance. Those who complete their 
training obligation receive a tax-free training bounty (the maximum is £775, for 27 
days’ 5 training). The detailed rules differ among the Services, and we plan to 
match the proposed common liabilities (see paragraph 19 above) with 
common provisions on bounty. 

30 On call-out, all Reserves receive a gratuity, currently £210. They are paid at the full 
Regular rate for their rank and trade, but cease to be eligible for training bounty. 

31 We propose that the current arrangements for pay should apply to all 

categories of Reserve, except perhaps the Sponsored Reserve. Further work is 
needed on their position, because their Reserve service would be directly linked to 
their civilian employment. The increased liability of the HRR would merit a higher 
bounty. 

32 We recognise that Reserves of any category may earn more in their civilian 
occupation than the rates of service pay and allowances to which their rank, 
trade and length of service would entitle them on call-out. Some Volunteer 
Reserves might be prepared to accept a small reduction in income, but we should 
not expect them or others to suffer significant financial loss or hardship as a result 
of fulfilling their obligations. If hardship were not mitigated, morale might be 
damaged; and extreme cases might justify exemption from call-out (see 
paragraph 35 below). A temporary scheme was found necessary at the time of 
the Gulf War, and it might be advisable to have a standing arrangement for the 
relief of hardship. 

33 An outline idea is that for relatively small amounts (say, up to 20% of military 
salary) it might be sufficient to rely on proof of loss of income as demonstrating 
hardship. For larger amounts it would be necessary to consider evidence of 
financial commitments which would, in the absence of compensation, lead to 
financial hardship. Awards should be made as swiftly and fairly as possible. 
Power to deal with simple cases would be delegated to pay officers at the point of 
mobilisation, with others being referred immediately to MOD. We would 
particularly welcome comments on this idea. 



5 24 days in the Royal Naval Reserve 
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SAFEGUARDS FOR THE RESERVIST 
AND HIS EMPLOYER 



34 Individuals having or taking on a Reserve liability will wish to be assured that the 
new policy of more flexible call-out would not have a detrimental effect on their 
finances, their employment or, indeed, their employability. This would apply 
particularly to potential volunteers for HRR status. Similarly, employers of 
members of the Reserve Forces, and particularly of HRR, will not wish the impact 
of the new policy to be more onerous than they are able or willing to absorb. 

35 PROTECTION OF THE RESERVIST 

This falls into three parts. First, a Reservist may claim exemption from call-out on 
compassionate grounds, including domestic or employment hardship. There are 
well-established administrative procedures to address these issues, with 
provision for independent advice to be offered on the problems raised. We 
propose that these arrangements should continue. (Although the procedures 
are similar, the process is entirely distinct from that by which exemption may be 
claimed on grounds of conscience.) 

36 Second, the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces (Protection o.f Civil Interests) Act 1951 
gives some protection to the economic interests of the Reservist. It requires the 
leave of a court for any legal action against him for failure to keep up payment on 
certain financial commitments, if it is due to his performance of a period of 
relevant service. The effect is to defer rather than remove his liability to pay. The 
Act is arguably outdated, since it covers the types of industrial assurance policies 
common 40 years ago, but not the range of policies widely held today. Further 
work is needed on the possible scope of changes; contributions and expressions 
of interest should be sent to the address in the final paragraph. 

37 Third, under the provisions of the Reserve Forces (Safeguard of Employment) Act 
1985 an employer is obliged, in most circumstances, to take back a former 
employee who has entered upon a defined period of service. 

38 The definitions of service for the two Acts are similar, and would include members 
of the proposed new categories of Reserve when called out. 

33 SAFEGUARDS FOR EMPLOYERS 

There are currently no formal safeguards for employers. This may be partly due to 
the expectation of a major crisis with large numbers of Reserves called out, when 
the requirement to release employees and subsequently to reinstate them would 
fall on many employers. Moreover, the impact of call-out would almost certainly 
have been overshadowed by the direct economic effects of the crisis. 

40 In some cases, employers may feel that they cannot lose a key employee at a 
particularly critical time for their business. We propose that they should be able 
to apply for their employee to be exempted from his call out liability, using 
procedures similar to those available to the Reservist himself (see paragraph 35 
above.) 
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41 It may be appropriate to devise additional arrangements for employers of HRR: 
the small number of HRR means that relatively few employers would be affected; 
and their specialist skills might mean their civilian employment is concentrated 
with certain employers. Together, this may mean that some employers find the 
impact on them unacceptable. The HRR liability would be optional, and those 
employers might discourage their employees from taking it on. The employers’ 
concerns might be reduced, however, if the Government offered some assistance 
with the costs incurred as a result of the call-out of the HRR. 

42 Any scheme of compensation would have to be capable of swift, effective and 
economical administration, and would need to meet the legitimate costs of 
employers without scope for unfair exploitation or unreasonable burden on the 
taxpayer. Three possible schemes, based respectively on a flat rate, actual costs 
and a banding formula, are described briefly at Annex C. 

43 An alternative approach would require employers to counter-sign their 
employees’ HRR agreements, and thus give them an effective veto. Although 
superficially attractive, the very fact that the HRR would have skills in short supply 
in the Reserves means that it might be hard to recruit even the small numbers 
required, and this approach might add to the difficulty. 

44 Comments on the relationship with employers as a whole, on the suggested 
schemes, and particularly any proposals for alternatives, would be very welcome. 



THE TAVRAS AND LORD-LIEUTENANCIES 

45 There are no plans for significant changes in the roles and functions of the 
Territorial, Auxiliary and Volunteer Reserve Associations. Their sterling work in 
support of the Volunteer Reserve and Cadet Forces is very much appreciated. 
There is, however, scope to review the law governing them, to remove some 
provisions which are outdated, such as a statutory duty to provide horses for the 
reserves, and to simplify others. 

46 MOD has no plans to change the provisions in the Reserve Forces Act 1980 for the 
Lord-Lieutenants who serve ex-officio as Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the 
TAVRAs; but some changes may be required as a result of the proposed 
reorganisation of local government. 
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Members of the Royal Marines Reserve training in Rigid Raiding Craft, 
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NEED FOR NEW LEGISLATION 



47 The principal current legislation on Reserves, the Reserve Forces Act 1980, was 
not a new Act, but rather a consolidation of previous legislation of varying ages. 
Its disparate provisions reflect the way in which the various categories of 
Reserves and their different liabilities have grown separately out of the historical 
requirements of the three Services. 

48 The requirement to change it has two justifications. First, and more important, as 
discussed in paragraph 10 above, the call-out provisions of the Act do not apply 
equally to all the Reserves, and do not meet the needs of current or future 
operations. These shortcomings were very apparent at the time of the Gulf 
conflict, and they have since hindered the call-out of the small number of 
Reserves supporting our forces in current operations (see paragraph 13 above). 

49 Second, the Act is very complicated, dealing differently with elements of the 
Reserve Forces on matters as routine as the form of call-out notices. It would be of 
benefit both to the Government and to the Reserves themselves to make the 
provisions more coherent. 

50 A Reserve Forces Biil would be a suitable vehicle for making any changes to the 
Reserve and Auxiliary Forces (Protection of Civil Interests) Act 1951 that were 
thought necessary (see paragraph 36 above). Last year’s document proposed 
new legislation in the 1994-95 Session and this remains our objective. 



CONSULTATION 



51 It is emphasised that the proposals and measures set out in this consultative 
document are neither exhaustive nor final. Rather, they provide a basis for 
consultation, and the Ministry of Defence will welcome views and comments on 
them. Attention is drawn to the particular requests for responses on 
compensating individuals facing financial hardship (paragraphs 32 - 33), 
possible changes to the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces (Protection of Civil 
interests) Act 1951 (paragraph 36), and the relationship with employers, including 
the possibility of compensation (paragraphs 41 -43). These should be sent, by 23 
November 1993, to the Reserve Forces Bill Team, Ministry of Defence, Room 4/73, 
Metropole Building, Northumberland Avenue, London WC2N 5BL. If anyone asks 
that their response be treated confidentially, we will, of course, respect that wish. 
Much work remains to be done, and the development of the proposals here will 
take into account all the responses to this document. 
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THE HIGH READINESS RESERVE 



ANNEX A 



1 The High Readiness Reserve (HRR) would provide certain specialist skills, either 
not available or in short supply within the Regular forces, required at any level of 
enhancement of the Regular forces. To give assurance of the availability of their 
skills in the second level of military capability (see paragraph 16 and Figure 2), 
HRR would voluntarily agree in advance to be called out when required. 

DETAILS OF HRR SERVICE 

2 Every member of the HRR would have volunteered for selection. Those chosen 
would be former Regulars or experienced Volunteer Reservists who already had 
the requisite skills for the specific HRR roles and who met the medical fitness and 
age standards. They could either be used in emergency operations directly 
alongside the Regular forces, or be employed in the United Kingdom or overseas 
in support of operations. The minimum period of time within which a member of 
the HRR would be expected to report for duty on call-out is likely to be 7 days, 
which is generous compared to the former expectation of almost instantaneous 
reporting in response to a surprise attack on NAT O. HRR could, however, report 
earlier if available. On the other hand, where circumstances allowed, longer 
warning times would be given. 

3 The HRR would provide skills which were not only in short supply within the 
Regular forces, but were also in short supply in the Reserves. It is envisaged, 
therefore, that the HRR would comprise only a very small part of our Reserve 
manpower, which currently totals some 340,000. The size of the HRR has not yet 
been fully defined, but we expect it to be less than 5,000, and perhaps as few as 
3,000. Its skills would cater for a range of contingencies, and it is anticipated that 
only a proportion of the HRR would be required for a specific operation. 

TERMS OF SERVICE FOR HRR 

4 An individual's service in the HRR would be governed by an agreement which he 
would sign. Both initial and subsequent agreements would be of fixed duration, 
with a maximum length of twelve months. This would ensure that individuals 
reconsidered regularly whether their employment, personal and domestic 
circumstances were compatible with the HRR commitment. 

5 If called out, members of the HRR would be liable to serve for as long as required 
within a specified maximum period, even if this went beyond the end of their 
current HRR agreement. The maximum period might be nine or twelve months. 
Wherever possible, the period of whole-time service expected to be required on 
any occasion would be stated at the outset, thus helping individuals, dependants 
and employers to make appropriate plans and arrangements, Time spent on any 
necessary pre-deployment training after call-out would count against the total. 
Individuals would retain the call-out liability they had as normal Volunteer or 
Regular Reserves, and if called out under that liability would have the same 
obligation to serve as their non-HRR colleagues. Completion of any period of 
whole-time HRR service would automatically terminate Reservists’ current HRR 
agreement, returning them to their original reserve status. 
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6 There would be provision for individuals to be released from their HRR agreement 
if a change in their personal circumstances affected their ability to fulfil the HRR 
obligations. 

OTHER ASPECTS 

7 The remuneration of members of the HRR, and arrangements concerning their 
civilian employers, are discussed in the main text (paragraphs 31 and 41 
respectively); there is nothing to add here. 



SPONSORED RESERVE ANNEX B 

1 The Regular/Reserve Force Mix Study reconsidered the assumption that in 
peacetime personnel filling full-time posts in support areas, even in the UK, must 
be Regulars if they might be needed for operational deployments. It made the 
recommendation, outlined in the 1992 Defence Open Government Document, 
that some of them could be civilians who formally accepted a Volunteer Reserve 
liability so that, when required, they could put on uniform to continue the work 
required by the contract in an operational environment. The term "Sponsored 
Reserve" has. been adopted to describe this category of Reservist. 

2 The scheme could be applied to many support areas. It would be for the 
functional managers to define possible tasks, and then to use the market testing 
process to see if this scheme yielded worthwhile savings. The proposals here form 
a framework, and it is not possible to say in advance how far they will be used in 
practice. 

3 There are two main aspects to the scheme; the position of the contractor as 
employer; and the position of the employee as Reservist. They are discussed 
below. 

THE POSITION OF THE EMPLOYER OF SPONSORED RESERVES 

4 The employer’s contract with MOD, as well as providing for the tasks to be 
undertaken or services to be provided, would include an obligation on him to 
form partor, in somecases, all ofthe relevant workforce from individuals who had 
accepted a Volunteer Reserve liability. The contractor would fulfil this by making 
job offers conditional on theemployeejoining the appropriate Volunteer Reserve 
force. The proportion of Sponsored Reserves required in the workforce would be 
determined by MOD’S statement of the degree of support required both at home 
and abroad during the currency of the contract, it might bethought necessary for 
specific posts to be filled by Reservists; or it might be enough for an agreed 
proportion of a workforce to be Reservists. The details of each contract would 
differ according to circumstances but the aim would be to maximise the 
company’s freedom to select the workforce. 
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5 Potential contractors would price their tenders with these factors, and the others 
described below, in mind. MOD would therefore strive to keep the conditions as 
undemanding as possible, since that would maximise the saving from the 
introduction of the scheme in any area. 

THE POSITION OF THE EMPLOYEE AS A SPONSORED RESERVE 

6 As explained above, it is envisaged that members of the contractor’s workforce 
would be required, as a condition of employment, to join the appropriate 
Volunteer Reserve force, Previous Regular or Reserve service would not be 
necessary. Their liabilities for call-out and deployment and their terms of service 
would be the same as for other Reserves. Their work on call-out would be 
substantially the same as their peacetime task, for that is where their value to the 
Services would lie; but we do not propose any formal restriction on their use or 
deployment. 

7 The military training requirement could be tailored to the circumstances of the 
contract. Terms of service need further consideration; a particular point is 
whether Service or civilian rates of pay should apply during training and called- 
out service. Even if the former is chosen, there might be advantage in payment 
being routed through the contractor. Individuals should be permitted to give 
notice to terminate their Reserve liability if their employment on the work 
concerned ceased. 

FACTORS AFFECTING EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 

8 A number of related issues affect both employer and employee: for example, the 
need for military training in normal circumstances or prior to deployment; 
whetherthat training should take place in normal working hours; the length of an 
individual’s deployment; arrangements for roulement; and plans to exercise the 
emergency arrangements. 

THE POSITION OF THE MOD 

9 MOD would be involved in the operation of a Sponsored Reserves contract in two 
ways. First, as the customer, MOD would monitor the quality of support provided 
by the contractor, and also consider the level of assurance of effectiveness and 
continuity of support for service operations. Secondly, as manager of service 
manpower, MOD would be responsible for ensuring that the liabilities of 
Sponsored Reservists were invoked when necessary to enable contract support 
to continue in operational conditions. 

CONCLUSION 

10 There are many examples of excellent support from a range of defence 
contractors and their staff during the Falklands and the Gulf crises, but such 
support was of necessity provided on an ad hoc and voluntary basis. This scheme 
would in a sense formalise those arrangements by setting up an agreed system of 
support in advance of any possible operational need. MOD would particularly 
welcome detailed comments from defence contractors and their employees, 
including trade associations and trade unions, on these ideas. 
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POSSIBLE SCHEMES OF 
EMPLOYER COMPENSATION 



ANNEX C 



The three possible schemes mentioned in paragraph 42 are; 

A payment based on a single universal flat rate for each day the employee is 
called out. This would probably be the simplest and quickest scheme to 
administer, but would inevitably involve paying some employers more, and others 
less, than was justified. 



A payment designed to cover certain specific actual costs incurred in replacing 
the employee called out. This scheme would, however, be expensive to 
administer, since it would be necessary to verify the costs. This could cause 
delays in making payments, which could have an impact on the cash flow of 
smaller businesses. 



A payment based upon a "banded" formula which would take into account the 
costs likely to be incurred as a result of an employee being called out, with the 
formula determining the rate of compensation paid. The scheme would be based 
on evidence supplied in advance by the employer which would determine into 
which band an employee fell. Each band would attract a fixed rate per day of 
compensation. This would have the advantage of being simpler and quicker to 
administer after call-out than a scheme based on actual costs, while being fairer 
to employers than a simple flat rate. A disadvantage would be the administrative 
effort required to verify and update the information on which the formula 
depended. 



All or part of the text in this document may be copied or reproduced for further 
distribution, for non-commercial purposes, provided no charge is made. 
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